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BALLADE  OF  KENTISH  WOODS. 

Your  English  lakes  I  cannot  praise, 

Nor  those  green  vales  which  Wordsworth  sings, 
Nor  mist-clad  hills  that  proudly  raise 

Their  peaks  to  heaven,  nor  gushing  springs 
Whose  course  is  hid  by  burgeonings 

Of  verdant  trees  and  blossoms  bright. 
I  take  small  pleasure  in  these  things, 

For  Kentish  woods  are  my  delight. 

'Mid  Devon's  charms  the  traveller  strays 

And  marvels  at  the  wealth  she  brings, 
At  deep-embowered  paths,  and  ways 

Bedight  with  beauteous  blossomings. 
O'er  Yorkshire  moors  kind  Nature  flings 

Of  heather  bloom  a  mantle  bright. 
I  take  small  pleasure  in  these  things, 

For  Kentish  woods  are  my  delight. 

Where  Caledonia's  mountains  gaze 

Above  the  clouds,  where  winter  brings 
Soft  snows  that  scorn  the  sun's  warm  rays, 

What  time  the  earth  again  begins 
To  deck  herself  with  green,  when  rings 

The  lark's  loud  carol ;  in  my  sight 
There  is  small  charm  in  all  these  things, 

For  Kentish  woods  are  my  delight. 


My rt ilia  and  Erophile. 

ENVOI. 

My  Muse  her  humble  homage  brings 
To  Kent's  fair  woods,  so  richly  dight ; 

They  hold  for  me  all  pleasant  things, 
For  Kentish  woods  are  my  delight. 


MYRTILLA  AND  EROPHILE. 

They  met  upon  the  threshold  of  the  Spring, 
When  April's  rosebud  mouth  was  fain  to  kiss 
The  windy  brows  of  March.     That  silent  ring 
Of  hazel  coppice  round  them  had,  I  wis, 
But  seldom  knowledge  of  so  deep  a  bliss 
As  theirs,  who  plighted  troth  and  felt  the  joy 
Of  youth's  first  passion, — love  without  alloy. 

Now  Nature  felt  the  glad  return  of  life — 
Of  life  and  light — after  sad  Winter's  gloom; 
Beasts,  birds  and  insects  met  in  amorous  strife; 
Ten  thousand  seedlings  burst  their  narrow  tomb; 
Field  beyond  field  shone  fair  with  vernal  bloom; 
Mid  crinkled  leaves  the  primrose  oped  her  eyes, 
Upgazing  toward  the  azure-gleaming  skies. 

Thro'  balmy  May  this  loving  pair  hath  sped 
Unwitting  of  the  future,  or  the  past ; 
Careless  of  all  save  love,  that  in  them  bred 
Bright  thoughts,  and  fairy  fetters  round  them  cast. 
Ah !  why  must  sweet  to  bitter  turn  at  last, 
And  joyous  hopes  engender  gloomiest  fears  ? 
Man's  April  hour  is  chequered  smiles  and  tears. 


MyrtiUa  and  Erophile. 

When  gaudy  June,  May's  ardent  sister,  came 
Flinging  her  flaming  passion  o'er  the  world, 
(Enthroned  with  burning  Love  who  knows  not  shame, 
Whose  gorgeous  wings,  beneath  the  sun  unfurled, 
Quivered  with  rainbow-lights,  with  colours  pearled.) 
These  lovers  twain  discovered  bliss  supreme, 
Surpassing  aught  which  they  had  dared  to  dream. 

Upon  a  bank,  by  Summer  rich-arrayed, 
With  fruits  and  flowers  generously  crowned, 
Protected  from  the  noon  by  arching  shade 
Of  oaks  and  beeches  planted  close  around, 
They  rested;  hid  from  human  sight  or  sound. 
Here  consummation  of  their  love  was  known, 
Which  thorough  Spring  had  waxed  fast  and  grown. 


PART  II. 

There  came  a  morn  when  Autumn's  hand  had  dyed 
Woods,  fields  and  gardens  to  one  solemn  hue, 
Now  through  the  wood,  to  gain  her  lover's  side 
His  love  was  walking,  while  the  glittering  dew 
Shone  from  each  leaf,  a  diamond  to  the  view; 
Gladly  she  gained  a  lovely  sun-kist  glade, 
And  singing  passed  toward  the  deeper  shade. 

Amid  its  interlacing  boughs  was  seen 
The  form  of  him  she  hastened  to  meet, 
Waiting  with  eager  eyes  and  gallant  mien 
His  own  dear  love  with  gentleness  to  greet. 
How  should  she  spy  the  peril  at  her  feet  ? 
For  there,  amid  the  tangle  in  her  way, 
Beneath  the  morning  sun  an  adder  lay. 


Myrtilla  and  Erophile. 

A  sudden  start,  and  love  is  turned  to  fear; 
A  sudden  cry,  and  joy  is  lost  in  pain ; 
What  boots  it  that  her  lover  now  is  near  ? 
No  recompense  his  frantic  kisses  gain ; 
Of  his  embraces  ne'er  shall  she  be  fain ; 
Pale  Death  her  burning  passion  doth  quell, 
And  binds  her  young  love  'neath  his  icy  spell. 


PART  III. 

To  him  who  thus  had  lost  the  fair  he  loved 

All  was  as  darkness  and  unclean  decay ; 

With  brain  distraught  he  piteously  moved, 

Striving  t'  escape  the  horrors  in  his  way; 

With  mournful  moan  he  cried  both  night  and  day : 

Winter  unheeded  came,  with  silent  feet, 

To  lay  upon  dead  earth  her  winding-sheet. 

Slowly  his  reason  woke;  then  all  the  loss 

That  wrecked  his  happiness  and  wrought  him  woe 

He  clearly  saw,  and  to  the  gods  'gan  toss 

Wild  windy  plaints  and  prayers  evermo 

That  some  swift  fate  might  bear  him  far  below 

To  twilight  realms  where  passions  bleed  no  more: 

For  Love  is  comfortless  on  Death's  dim  shore. 

Soon  sleety  gusts,  the  restless  wrath  of  March, 

Lashing,  began  the  sullen  earth  to  smite. 

Close  crouched  beneath  a  tempest-burthened  larch 

Sad  Erophile  lay  prone,  in  piteous  plight, 

O'ercome  by  sleep ;  too  soon  came  morning's  light ; 

Awake,  he  brooded  o'er  his  grievous  pain : 

Then  slept  to  dream  his  miseries  again. 


Spring-time. 

At  length,  to  grant  him  everlasting  sleep, 

Came  subtle  Hermes  with  his  golden  rod, 

Like  a  lost  sunbeam,  glittering  o'er  the  steep 

Of  some  black  storm-cloud,  shone  the  mighty  God ; 

With  beamy  plumes  his  hallowed  feet  were  shod. 

He  smiles,  and  swiftly  on  the  sufferer's  eyes 

The  dew  of  Death  gathers,  and  softly  lies. 

SPRING-TIME. 

The  woods  are  holding  their  peace  and  the  murmurous 

wind  its  breath, 
Awaiting  the  kiss  of  the  Spring  and  the  end  of  the 

shadow  of  death. 
The   hedges   are   shining  in   green  that   in    nakedness 

shuddered  of  late; 
The  mavis   is  swelling  his  throat  and  the  throstle  is 

calling  his  mate. 
A  time  and  a  season  for  things,  for  all  things  a  time  and 

a  season ; 
No  rhyme  but  a  reason  for  man,  for  woman  a  rhyme  and 

no  reason. 

The  rivers  are  singing  for  joy  of  the  warmth  and  the 

gladness;  and  green 
Are   their  banks   with  soft  herbage   upspringing,   and 

violets  nestled  between, 
Only  the  stubborn  strong  oaks,  rejecting  their  lover's 

caress, 
Draw   closer   their  mantles  of   ivy  and   mock  at   her 

tenderness. 
A  time  and  a  season  for  things,  for  all  things  a  time  and 

a  season ; 
No  rhyme  but  a  reason  for  man,  for  woman  a  rhyme 

and  no  reason. 


Spring-time. 

The  world  is  regaining  its  youth;    its  creatures  are 

nursing  their  young; 
New  songs  are  heard  of  the  spring-tide,  a  myriad  times 

resung. 
The  bleat  of  the  lamb  and  the  cry  of  the  fledgling  deep 

in  the  nest 
Urge  the  fond  heart  to  reply  "Of  seasons  this  season 

is  best." 
A  time  and  a  season  for  things,  for  all  things  a  time  and 

a  season ; 
No  rhyme  but  a  reason  for  man,  for  woman  a  rhyme 

and  no  reason. 

The  fruit-trees  are  flooded  with  sprays  of  blossom  more 

white  than  the  foam 
Of  the  wavelets  that  bare  Aphrodite,  or  the  statue  of 

Phoibos  at  Rome. 
The  Earth  hath  been  kissed  by  her  lover,  more  fiercely, 

more  fondly  I  trow, 
Than  the  sleep-sundered  lips  of  the  shepherd  by  Her  of 

the  silver  bow. 
A  time  and  a  season  for  things,  for  all  things  a  time  and 

a  season ; 
No  rhyme  but  a  reason  for  man,  for  woman  a  rhyme 

and  no  reason. 

ARBOR  AMANTIUM.* 

Fierce  crown  of  flame,  from  cool  green  depths  uprisen, 

What  mighty  limbs  of  warriors,  ages  dead, 

Have  in  thy  passionate  blossoms  burst  their  prison  ? 

Upon  this  fertile  land  the  nations  bled 
One  after  one,  by  the  green  banks  of  Nile, 
And  silent  Earth  upon  their  strength  hath  fed ; 


Spring. 

Yea,  hath  transmuted  all  their  force  and  guile, 
Their  fleeting  passions  and  their  sudden  pride, 
To  fruitful  acres  where  rich  harvests  smile. 

Nathless  'tis  not  those  warriors  who  have  dyed 
Thy  flowers,  splendid  tree,  nor  lit  thy  flame ; 
Dead  lovers'  lips  thy  boughs  have  glorified, 

Dead  lovers'  kisses.     May  records  the  fame 
Of  those  who  thrilled  with  infinite  desire 
In  scarlet  blossoms,  tremulous  as  fire ; 
Swiftly  the  suns  of  June  destroy  the  same. 

*  This  tree,   of  the  acacia  genus,   and   covered  with    bright 
scarlet  blossoms,  grows  in  Egypt. 


SPRING. 

Spring-tide  in  Egypt,  this  to  some  is  sweet, 

For  now  the  days  flash  by  on  fervid  feet, 

'Companied  by  strong  winds  and  cloudless  skies 

And  sunshine  riotous.     With  glad  surprise, 

In  the  broad  gardens  men  at  evening 

See  the  pale  orange-flowers  blossoming, 

Whose  languorous  scent  foretells  the  heavy  hours 

That  April  brings — long  months,  when  shadiest  bowers 

Give  but  slight  shelter  from  the  searching  sun 

That  glows  with  pride  to  feel  his  reign  begun. 

England,  with  yearning  do  I  turn  to  thee 
Across  long  miles  of  sad  estranging  sea; 
Recall  the  pleasures  of  an  English  Spring; 
Hear  from  tall  elms  the  rooks'  harsh  music  ring; 


Sea-Birds. 

Watch  rain-filled  freshets  purling  thro'  the  woods; 
See  broad  fields  verdant  from  receding  floods ; 
Hail  warmer  days  that  herald  April's  reign 
O'er  dusty  furrows  with  their  sprouting  grain; 
Seek  hazel-woods  where  first  the  primrose  blows, 
Or  mossy  banks  where  the  wild  violet  grows. 

Oh!  hills  and  vales  of  Kent,  in  this  bare  land 
(Where  April  showers  are  showers  of  burning  sand), 
I   picture  all  the  beauty  which  glad  Spring, 
With  bounteous  hand,  doth  to  you  yearly  bring. 
Kind  fancy  leads  me  to  your  blossoming  glades 
Whose  sweetness  never  from  my  memory  fades. 


SEA-BIRDS. 

Bright  nurslings  of  the  treacherous,  smiling  sea, 

No  copse,  no  murmurous  hedgerow  was  your  home ; 

No  mossy  thatch,  whereto  the  ivy  clomb, 

Sheltered  your  helpless  hours  of  infancy. 

But  barren  ledges,  salt  with  scattered  foam, 

And  cold  white  cliffs,  whereon  with  thunderous  glee 

Exultant  billows  made  wild  melody, 

These  gave  you  shelter;  made  you  strong  to  roam 

On  tireless  wing  over  the  restless  wave. 

From  you  no  storm  hath  secrets.     Your  delight 

Grows  with  the  winter's  fury.     You  can  brave 

The  mystery  of  impenetrable  night, 

While  amid  flying  scud  you  wing  your  flight, 

To  scream  harsh  dirges  o'er  some  seaman's  grave. 
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A  Deserted  Home. 

A  DESERTED  HOME. 

White  jasmine  sways  upon  the  lonely  walls, 

And,  beating  at  the  lattice,  seems  to  say : — 

Where  are  the  hands  that  plucked  me  yesterday  ? 

Blind  Echo  dumbly  wanders  through  the  halls. 

No  sounds  are  heard  of  voices,  or  footfalls, 

Or  children  laughing  at  their  eager  play, 

For  Solitude  holds  undisputed  sway ; 

The  very  birds  have  ceased  their  matin  calls. 

Soon  evening  mists  creep  stealthily  around 

And  glide  amid  the  cedar's  gloomy  boughs, 

The  silence  shrinks  beneath  some  bat's  shrill  cry ; 

One  weary  leaf  floats  mutely  to  the  ground, 

A  sudden  gust  through  the  dark  yew  tree  soughs ; 

O'erhead,  a  white  owl  sailing  silently. 


SONG. 

Though  leagues  of  sea  dissever 

Thy  lips  from  mine, 
Fond  Memory's  magic  ever 

Keeps  my  love  thine. 

Dark  maids,  with  eyes  love-lighted 

And  pleading  mouth, 
Sing  of  love's  pain  requited 

And  quenched  love's  drouth. 

I  heed  not  song,  nor  singer ; 

Ears  deaf,  eyes  blind. 
Thy  voice  and  features  linger 

Within  my  mind. 


An  Artist's  Dream. 

AN  ARTIST'S  DREAM. 

Upon  a  lonely  hill  my  house  doth  stand, 

A  little  house  upon  a  lonely  hill. 

Fast  by  the  door,  along  the  gleaming  sand, 

Runs  merrily  a  silver-sounding  rill — 

An  infant  stream — whose  eager  wayward  will 

Impels  it  swiftly  onward,  fain  to  seek 

Some  livelier  haunt  than  this.     All  else  is  still 

Under  the  marshalled  pines,  save  when  the  shriek 

Of  winter  winds  is  heard  across  the  moorland  bleak. 


The  house  within  mirrors  the  land  without ; 
Bare  are  my  walls,  for  Poverty  holds  sway, 
And  every  room  at  luxury  doth  flout, 
And  surlily  drives  comfort  far  away ; 
Though  books  are  here,  they  nowise  do  display 
The  artist's  craft,  but,  huddled  on  the  floor, 
Seem  weary  memories  of  a  brighter  day 
Or  patient  ghosts  of  hours  long  past  and  o'er, 
When   eager  youth  partook  of   life's   most   bounteous 
store. 


Exiled  now  from  life's  complexities, 

To  build  my  soul  a  mansion  I  am  free ; 

And  disencumbered  of  realities, 

The  master-craftsman,  Fancy,  works  with  me. 

He  plans  and  executes,  yet  never  fee 

Will  he  demand  from  them  that  do  him  hire ; 

All  wealth  is  his  on  earth,  and  every  sea 

Bears  richest  freights  of  all  he  doth  require : 

Obedient  to  his  will  are  water,  air  and  fire. 
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An  Artist's  Dream. 
The  Dream. 

The  entrance  was  a  pillared  portico 
Wrought  in  fair  marble  from  Ionian  seas : 
Corinthian  columns  stood  more  white  than  snow, 
In  all  its  beauty  shone  the  famous  frieze 
Perfect,  as  in  far  days  when  Pericles 
Ruled  the  bright  city  of  the  violet  crown. 
Beyond,  six  fair-tressed  Caryatides 
Bare  record  to  the  sculptor's  wide  renown, 
And    kept   the    door    wherefrom    the  shining   hall    led 
down 

Toward  the  palace.    Wondrous  was  the  hall, 

Featly  bedecked  with  porphyry  and  jade : 

Through  alabaster  did  the  sunlight  fall 

On  the  smooth  floor,  of  rarest  marble  made, 

Well  wrought,  with  ocean  images  inlaid 

Where  finny  wonders  of  the  unsounded  sea 

Swam  amid  human  bones  and  treasures,  swayed 

Backward  and  forward  everlastingly 

Amid  the  flowerless  blooms  of  Neptune's  empery. 

The  hall  gave  passage  toward  a  spacious  dome 
That  roofed  a  room  with  stained  cedar  floored. 
Not  the  vast  wonder  of  imperial  Rome 
With  this  could  vie,  nor  the  fair  fane  adored 
By  Israel's  children.     Here  Olympus'  lord, 
Grasping  dread  thunders,  was  enthroned.     His  eyes, 
O'ershaded  by  the  ivory  forehead  broad, 
Bespake  a  mind  all-ruling  and  all-wise. 
Low  at  his  feet  the  child,  whom  Pheidias  worshipped, 
lies. 
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An  Artist's  Dream. 

Over  the  portal  a  rich  curtain  hung, 
Fashioned  of  silk  at  some  Venetian  loom, 
Whereon  sate  Zeus  and  Hera  throned,  among 
The  ageless  Gods  whose  sempiternal  bloom 
Proclaimed  them  strong  to  stay  the  feet  of  Doom 
Some  while,  but  at  the  last  in  Galilee 
Was  heard  the  Voice  that  drave  them  from  their  room, 
And  sent  them  sighing  over  land  and  sea, 
To  rule  for  aye  in  realms  of  deathless  Poesy. 

A  gallery  stood  next,  with  wealth  untold 

Of  fairest  pictures  that  the  world  hath  seen : 

For  Fancy's  magic  still  prevailed  where  gold 

And  gems,  yea  all  the  wealth  of  Ind,  had  been 

Powerless. — High  enthroned  sate  the  Queen 

Of  Heaven,  Raphael's  glory;  sea  and  sky 

Flamed    beneath    Turner's    brush  ; — wide    landscapes 

green 

And  peaceful,  spake  of  Claude;  and  the  loud  cry 
Of  foaming  cataracts  echoed  Ruysdael's  name  on  high. 

Portraits  of  Vandyck,  nobles  of  Vecelli, 

The  Genii  of  Michelangelo, 

The  Saints  and  Seraphim  of  Signorelli, 

The  Angels  of  the  Fra  Angelico, 

With  many  another  masterpiece,  did  glow 

Undimmed  by  Time :  for  Fancy  could  restore 

To  each  its  pristine  tinct ;  and  evermo 

My  soul  was  fain  to  tremble,  and  adore 

With  reverence  the  works  men  wrought  in  days  of  yore. 

Pass  we  now  onward  to  the  banquet  hall 
Wherein,  above  the  dais  well  arrayed 
With  all  delights,  were  pictured  on  the  wall 
Glad  Dionysus  and  that  lonely  maid 
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An  Artist's  Dream. 

Who  wept  in  Naxos.     High  above  was  built 
A  carven  gallery,  where  minstrels  played 
Glad  strains  and  sang  of  tournament  and  tilt 
And  many  a  bold  emprise  where  knightly  blood  was 
spilt. 

Too  long  it  were  to  tell  of  every  place 
Which  Fancy  had  designed  for  my  delight; 
Yet  will  I  crave  of  kindly  readers  grace 
Whiles  I  shall  sing  the  chamber  that  was  hight 
The  Hall  of  Poets,  for  therein  men  might 
Read  the  renown  of  them  that  did  adorn 
Life's  time-worn  vesture  with  a  border  bright, 
Woven  of  love  and  laughter,  and  much  scorn 
Of  earthly  aims  whereto  man's  fealty  is  sworn. 

Here  youthful  Sophocles  led  Beauty's  choir; 

Stern  Dante  walked  the  pain-racked  paths  of  hell ; 

Pale  Sappho  sang  of  her  extreme  desire 

E'en  in  death's  agony ;  such  accents  fell 

From  the  Maeonian's  lips  that  they  shall  dwell 

Deep  in  the  minds  of  men  while  time  shall  be  ; 

Not  Avon's  bard  such  music  could  excel, 

Albeit  he  ranged  the  realm  of  Poesy 

And  culled  all  fairest  flowers,  and  fruit  from  every  tree. 

Here  gentle  Spenser  sang  his  Ladye  fair; 

And  Moliere  mocked  at  littleness  and  spite ; 

Milton's  inspired  lips  made  music  rare  ; 

Shelley  soared  rapt  above  the  highest  height 

Of  Helicon,  amid  whose  groves  shone  bright 

The  laurelled  brows  of  Keats.     Thus  Fancy  wrought 

A  magic  dream  of  unsurpassed  delight, 

With  noblest  forms  and  loveliest  phantoms  fraught. 

A  lasting  joy,  that  Death  alone  can  bring  to  naught. 
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A  Roundel  of  Rain. 

A  ROUNDEL  OF  RAIN. 

The  tireless  rain,  chased  by  the  western  breeze, 
Speeds  o'er  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main; 
What  reckless  joy,  what  maddest  glee  doth  seize 

The  tireless  rain  ? 

Down-beating  on  the  newly-sprouted  grain, 
And  fiercely  smiting  all  the  tender  trees, 
It  leapeth  upon  valley,  hill,  and  plain. 

The  racing  rivers  overflow  the  leas 

Of  whose  rich  pasture  dewlapped  kine  are  fain  ; 
Still  onward  whirls,  'mid  Famine  and  Disease, 

The  tireless  rain. 


TO  A  ROBIN. 

Small  robin,  trilling  on  the  bough, 
Bare  and  despoiled  by  Winter's  blast, 
Methinks  with  joy  thy  songs  avow 
That  Summer's  golden  day  is  past. 

The  mavis  and  the  merle  are  mute, 
No  swallow  skims  my  garden  close, 
I  hear  thy  clear  and  careless  flute 
Make  lullaby  for  Earth's  repose. 

Let  wintry  storms  more  loudly  roar, 
And  shake  the  woods  in  frantic  glee, 
Thy  crystal  notes  shall  blithely  soar, 
Hope-heartened,  from  a  leafless  tree. 
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An  Interior. 

AN  INTERIOR. 

Does  this  room  please  me  ?  You,  my  friend,  enquire. 
It  does  not.     Pardon  frankness.     Though  we've  met 
Not  this  side  twenty  years,  yet  we  were  once 
So  close,  the  Atlantic  had  to  roll  between 
Ere  we  were  parted,  therefore  I'll  be  plain. 

A  room  with  cabinets,  walls,  ledges,  filled 

With  pottery  and  porcelain,  marble,  glass, 

With  bric-a-brac  and  souvenirs  every  sort; 

Old  plates  whose  mazy  patterns  seem  alive, 

And  wriggling  to  escape  their  own  unrest. 

Great  China  jars,  where  men-shaped  things  contort, 

Where  dragons  gape,  where  strangest  blossoms  blaze. 

Apollo  Belvedere,  prominent, 

White  marble,  glass-cased,  to  exclude  the  dust. 

Near  him  a  scare-crow  fakir,  nerves  atwitch, 

Pain-racked  and  torment-twisted,  though  of  bronze. 

A  thousand  other  trifles,  rare  no  doubt, 

Scaling  the  walls  or  clustered  round  the  hearth 

Here,  there,  and  everywhere :  but,  friend,  no  books. 

No  books,  without  them  lives  no  pleasure  here 

For  me  at  least ;  you  know  my  passion,  fierce 

This  twenty  years  ago,  and  now  it  burns 

To  a  white  heat,  unquenchable  in  life. 

Why,  friend,  what  pleasure  in  these  soulless  things  ? 
Cold,  polished,  shining,  bright  perhaps,  but  hard, 
Grotesque,  unmeaning;  or  light,  chippy,  frail, 
As  yonder  Venice  vase,  blown  out  so  thin 
A  clutch  might  crumble  it,  all  vanity. 
Please  me  now,  take  this  bookcase,  turned  plate-case, 
And  feed  it  up,  don't  stint,  with  books  once  more. 
So  may  this  room  regain  some  air  of  thought, 
Of  soulfulness,  of  truthfulness,  of  life. 
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To  the  Beloved. 

TO  THE   BELOVED. 

Others  may  hymn  the  hues  of  morning's  sky, 
Or  glories  of  the  West  when  night  draws  nigh, 
The  beauties  of  the  moon -entranced  sea, 
Or  forests  filled  with  summer's  melody. 

I  think  of  thee,  nor  know  if  skies  be  bright ; 
I  gaze  on  thee,  nor  heed  the  sunset-light; 
Thine  influence  sways  me  as  the  moon  the  sea, 
Thy  tender  tones  drown  woodland  melody. 

Depart,  and  from  my  heaven  fades  its  bloom; 
Leave  me,  and  my  bright  West  is  filled  with  gloom. 
Without  thee,  hateful  shines  the  moon-bright  sea, 
Discordant  sounds  all  forest  melody. 

"WHILE    OF    UNSOUND    MIND." 

What  folly,  you  say,  was  this  tearing  in  twain 
The  veil  of  the  temple,  this  treading  the  fane 
To  its  inmost  recesses,  not  heeding  the  pain 
Of  the  priests. 

Ah !  resistless  compulsion  enjoined  the  grim  task ; 
He  was  bid  by  some  merciless  power  to  ask — 
Is  life  real  and  substantial,  or  merely  a  masque  ? 
Are  the  feasts, 

Set  with  glamour  and  glory,  the  truth  which  they  seem  ? 
Are  the  voices  heart  pulsings?  or  is  all  a  dream 
False-tissued,  and  fading  like  sunset's  last  gleam 
On  the  wave? 

Thus  he  questioned,  and  struggled  true  answer  to  find. 
Let  others  be  blinded  he  would  not  be  blind. 
Methinks  he  is  answered,  for  there,  just  behind, 
Is  the  grave. 
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TAYKYHIKPOS  EPOS. 

rAYKYHIKPOS  EPOS. 

Sing  we  the   power  of   Love,   his   honour   and  glory 

proclaim, 
Love  with   rose-chapleted  locks,  with   eyes  and  with 

lips  aflame ; 
Grey  was  the  dawn  of  the  world,   and   dim   was  the 

morning  of  Man 
Ere  his  rule  upon  Earth  and  in  Heaven,   bitter-sweet 

Eros  began. 
Hear  us,  bright  youths  and  fair  maidens,  love  ye, 

be  not  afraid, 

Love   is   the   staff  upon   which    the    strength    of 
mankind  is  stayed. 

How  were  this  mortal  life,  full  of  struggle  and  sorrow 

and  tears, 
Where  the  most  are  affrighted  of  death   and  the  rest 

loathe  the  length  of  the  years, 
How  were  it  all   to  be   borne,   unsupported  by   Love, 

who  is  free 
Of  His  favour  to  them   that   are  ready  His  fetterless 

bondsmen  to  be  ? 
Hear  us,  bright  youths,  and  fair  maidens,  love  ye, 

be  not  afraid, 

Love    is    the    staff  upon   which    the    strength    of 
mankind  is  stayed. 

Strong    is    the    madness    whereby     Aphrodite's    great 

goodness  is  known, 
All  they  that  are  smitten  therewith  have  for  care  but 

this  one  thing  alone, 
To  conquer   and  crush  and  destroy   whatsoever  their 

progress  would  stay 
Till  the  well-beloved  lie  in  their  bosom,  and  Eros  have 

had  his  way. 
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Love  and  Death. 

Hear  us,  bright  youths  and  fair  maidens,  love  ye, 

be  not  afraid, 
Love    is    the    staff  upon    which    the    strength    of 

mankind  is  stayed. 

LOVE  AND  DEATH. 
A   Picture   by   G.   F.  Watts. 

Seemeth  it  bitter  that,  when  thou  hast  reared 

A  spiritual  fane  with  unseen  hands 

Set  in  fair  halls  of  marble,  nor  hast  feared 

A  desecrating  touch,  from  where  he  stands 

'Mid  fields  of  everlasting  drouth  and  cold, 

Death  should  approach  thee,  Love,  and  mar  thy  peace, 

All  heedless  of  thy  Youth  and  Beauty,  bold 

To  trample  all  thy  roses,  not  to  cease 

Till  he  hath  robbed  thy  fane  of  half  its  treasure  ? 

Yea,  it  is  cruel,  nor  may  all  thy  strife 

Retard  one  instant  that  sure  foot's  calm  measure; 

Forward  he  moves  from  Love  to  ravish  Life. 

Take  courage,  Love;  the  loved  one  wins  a  home 

Where  thou  shalt  reign  supreme,  nor  Death  dare  come. 

THE   STUDENTS. 

A  Dialogue. 
First  Student. 

Friends,  'tis  past  one,  and  our  last  night  together 
Closes,  and  soon  the  summer  dawn  will  bring 
Those  tender  matin  songs  we've  heard  so  oft 
Whenas  we  sat  discussing  many  things. 
Others  are  drinking, — hearken  to  their  shouts 
And  weird  wild  snatches  of  unmeaning  song. 
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The  Students. 

But  let  us  once  again  watch  in  the  day, 
Forgetting  time  'mid  unreserved  converse 
And  argument  regarding  this  great  world, 
Upon  whose  threshold  only  now  we  stand. 

Third  Student. 

'Twas  yestereve  I  read  a  verse  which  struck 
And  smote  into  my  brain,  and,  if  you  will, 
I  would  hear  your  opinions  on  the  truth 
(For  truth  I  hold  it)  which  the  lines  embody. 

Second  Student. 

And  they — ? 

Third  Student. 

Run  thus : — 

"  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my  strife; 
Nature  I  loved,  and,  next  to  Nature,  Art. 
I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life ; 
It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart." 

First  Student. 

Your  verse  is  incomplete  and  gives  no  hope, 
Which  thousands  cling  to,  of  a  life  beyond 
The  circumscribed  bounds  of  time  and  space, 
Where  we  may  move  and  see  as  we  are  seen, 
And  know,  perchance,  as  He  who  made  us  knows, 
And  love,  be  sure,  as  He  who  rules  us  loves. 
I  speak  quite  broadly  now,  I  will  not  raise 
Particular  points  of  how,  and  where,  and  when. 
But  I  believe  that  he  who  wrote  those  lines 
Never  could  face  the  ultimate  conclusion 
To  which  they  justly  push  him.     No,  not  though 
He  loved  o'ermuch  the  beauty  of  this  world; 
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The  Students. 

Her  snowy  peaks  and  broad  soft-bosomed  hills, 
Her  greenness  and  the  music  of  her  streams, 
Her  quiet  groves,  in  forests  scarcely  touched 
By  human  feet,  where  bloom  perennial  flowers, 
Her  living  offspring,  mammals,  insects,  birds. 
Nay,  I  will  not  believe  it,  let  him  vaunt 
The  wondrous  workings  of  the  power  of  Art, 
And  mighty  triumphs  of  man's  handiwork. 
I  too  can  love  the  breathing  marble,  I 
Can  bow  in  wonder  before  ancient  fanes 
Whose  time-resisting  fragments  laud  the  skill 
And  cunning  of  the  craftsmen.     I  love  life; 
But  never  may  I  think  that  this  life's  all, 
That  we  are  hurried  thro*  the  depths  of  space 
Unguided,  unespied,  unhusbanded, 
And  that  we  move  from  darkness  to  the  dark. 

Third  Student. 

That  such  would  be 

Your  verdict  I  felt  sure.     How  often  we 
Have  spoken  of  these  matters,  threshed  them  out 
Within  the  limits  of  our  powers,  have  given 
In  friendship  each  to  each  our  views  of  life ! 
Never  before  made  you  so  clear  to  me 
The  strong  hope  which  sustains  you,  one  that   I, 
As  well  you  know,  can  hardly  entertain. 
I  can  conceive  a  man  untrammelled  by 
The  fetters  of  old  custom  facing  me 
In  strong  contention  that  there  is  no  God 
Save  him  whom  each  createth  for  himself, 
That  mind  is  a  possession  hardly  wrung 
By  glorious  man  from  brutal  ancestors 
Through  long  slow  strivings  for  the  best  in  life, 
That  "  summum  bonum  "  of  philosophers. 
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The  Students. 

Why  should  we  not  be  self-sufficing  ?     What 
Hath  a  belief  in  God  done  for  our  world  ? 
Hath  it  not  closed  the  eyes  of  multitudes 
In  violent  extinction  ?     Did  that  tribe, 
On  whom  the  notion  of  external  rule 
By  a  superior  Being  was  impressed 
Most  firmly,  live  as  the  one  splendid  race  ? 
Did  it  not  rather  run  the  wonted  course 
Of  nations,  but  without  the  great  triumphs 
In  art  and  conquest  which  belong  to  Rome, 
Greece,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Babylon  ? 
Give  me  a  people  raising  monuments, 
The  strange  Assyrian  Bulls,  the  Pyramids, 
Or  Parthenon,  and  singing  deathless  songs 
Without  one  glimpse  of  guiding  father-hands : 
Only  a  Nature-worship,  sometimes  mixed 
(The  worse  for  them)  with  rudiment-beliefs 
Of  personal  Gods.     The  strong  soul,  to  my  mind, 
Asks  no  temptation  to  do  right,  rejects 
Alike  your  hells  and  happy  hunting-grounds. 
Yea,  having  passed  its  days  here,  and  its  work 
Accomplished  as  it  might,  rejoiced  to  live 
And  gloried  in  the  beauty  of  our  world, 
The  beauty  of  its  men  and  of  their  works, 
Is  ready  to  depart  without  the  hope 
Of  Paradise,  or  fear  of  Judgment-day. 

Second  Student. 

I  loathe  your  verse's  egoistic  pride, 

Its  calm  and  cruel  self-sufficingness 

And  Pleasure-worship.     Why,  how  should  a  man 

Whose  whole  existence  is  an  hourly  strife, 

A  strife  for  bread  to  feed  those  whom  he  loves, 

(Or  would  love  were  there  place  for  love,  or  time 
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The  Students. 

And  respite  from  the  contest,  deadly  fierce, 
For  means  to  keep  the  life  he  never  asked), 
How  should  this  man  declare  he  doth  not  strive  ? 
Can  he  love  Nature  who  hath  never  seen 
More  of  her  beauty  than  the  sickly  sky 
Down-peering  through  the  smoke-o'er-tented  town, 
Or  felt  her  warmth  and  kindness  ?     But  instead 
Hath   groaned    'neath  brazen   heavens    when    the 

fierce 

Bright-hateful  glare  of  stifling  August  days 
Hath  beat  upon  his  workshop's  roof,  or  raised 
Diseaseful  odours  round  his  squalid  home. 
Thousands  live  thus  ;  shall  these  rejoice  to  say 
"  This  earth  sufficeth,  where  is  need  of  God  ? 
What  boots  a  world  wherein  the  weary  rest 
And  sinners  cease  from  troubling  ?  "     Like  indeed ! 
Shall  all  sad  toilers  feel  well-pleased  to  know 
That  this  close  prison-house  wherein  they  move 
Is  the  one  only  place  where  they  shall  move  ? 
That  when  they  play  their  poor  and  painful  parts 
Upon  this  crowded  stage,  they  do  just  all 
That  they  shall  do,  and,  when  they  sink  in  death, 
With  wife  and  little  children  sobbing  round, 
They  then  need  not  of  consolation, 
But  are  content  to  utterly  depart 
And  be  no  more.     Why,  friends,  such  doctrine  is 
Too  monstrous  for  mind's  entertainment.     Next, 
What  of  the  hundreds  who  go  forth  to  preach  ? 
Who  instil  hope  into  despairing  hearts, 
Who  heal  the  sick  and  raise  the  fall'n,  who  seek 
The  miserable  and  cherish  them,  who  spend 
Their  nights  and  days  in  service  of  the  crowd ; 
How  should  these  be  sustained  if  all  they  loved 
Were  Art  and  Nature  ?     If  they  did  not  strive, 
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The  Students. 

With  strivings  to  the  very  uttermost, 

How  should  stern  wrestlings  with  a  world  of  vice, 

Of  cruelty  and  callousness  and  care 

Be  borne,  nay,  welcomed,  by  the  wrestlers, 

Did  they  not  feel  through  every  aching  limb 

The  urgent  pulsings  of  that  awful  Love 

Which  crucified  itself  on  man's  behalf, 

And  hung  in  agony  and  nakedness, 

The  scoff  of  haughty  priestlings,  and  the  mock 

Of  uninstructed  gazing  multitudes? 

Most  great  and  noble  sufferer  Divine ! 

Doth  not  the  picture  of  his  life  and  death 

Hang  high  above  the  mists  of  centuries  ? 

His  pale  and  wasted  form  upon  the  cross, 

Dying  for  love  of  struggling  humankind, 

Hath  nerved  unnumbered  thousands  for  the  strife, 

The  ever-needful  strife,  which  must  be  waged 

With  evil  passions  and  low-minded  men. 

And  have  not  millions  risen  toward  the  light 

Which  emanates  from  his  pain-pierced  brow 

To  become  men,  not  sensuous  intellects  ? 

To  find  to  live  is  not  just  to  enjoy, 

But  to  aid  others  to  more  perfect  life 

And  expectation  of  reward  for  strife. 

SIR    FRANCIS    DRAKE. 

Raise  me  a  moment,  comrades;  I  would  watch 
The  weary  sun  down-sinking  to  the  sea 
And  yonder  shore  begirt  with  ghostly  mists 
Death-white,  ethereal  as  some  phantom's  shroud, 
Beseeching  silence  from  the  tropic  groves 
Whose  noisy  insects  and  bright-plumaged  birds 
Made  cruel  music  for  my  fevered  brain 
From  noon-tide  till  this  hour.     Ocean  sleeps 
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Sir  Francis  Drake. 

As  though  some  potent  magic  held  it  fast. 

Would  I  might  hear  again  its  thunderous  voice 

Speaking  in  anger,  as  'twas  often  wont, 

To  my  dear  native  cliffs.     Then  my  young  heart 

Was  stirred  within  me,  making  glad  response. 

But  here  the  waters'  long-drawn  moanings  mock 

My  impotence,  and  the  dull  langourous  ebb 

Of  waves  in  yon  lagoon  doth  paint  the  slow 

And  pain-fraught  failing  of  my  manhood's  strength,... 

But  hark  !     Heard  ye  that  music  ?     Lo,  'tis  She ! 

Our  Queen !     Behold  her  with  a  glittering  train 

Of  bearded  nobles,  graceful  courtiers 

And  lovely  dames,  a  brilliant  galaxy, 

'Mid  whom  she  moves,  as  courtly  Leicester  sings — 

"  Most  like  Aurora  when  she  paints  the  day." 

To  honour  whom  the  obsequious  heavens  don 

Their  gorgeous  liveries,  crimson,  green,  and  gold.... 

Alas !  the  vision  fades ;  the  waters  ebb 

And  draw  me  with  them  to  the  streams  of  Death. 

VIS   MEDICATRIX   NATURAE. 

We  call  on  thee  to  free  us  from  our  trouble, 

To  ease  us  of  our  chain; 
We  tell  thee  that  ambition  is  a  bubble, 

That  pleasure  bringeth  pain. 
We  live ;  and  lo !  our  life  is  very  weary, 

Thy  peace  is  far  to  seek. 
We  strive ;  alack !  the  strife  is  very  dreary, 

Hearts  faint  and  hands  are  weak. 
By  thy  gleaming  floods,  thy  forests,  and  thy  fountains, 

By  thy  beauty  and  our  fear — 
By  thy  misty  meres,  thy  meadows,  and  thy  mountains, 

Great  Goddess,  hear! 
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Vis  Medicatrix  Naturae. 

We  throng  the  mart,  we  plunge  into  the  battle, 

We  plough  the  sea  for  gain ; 
We  formulate  philosophies  and  prattle 

Of  truth — but  all  in  vain. 
We  trample  savage  tribes,  and  preach  the  fitness 

Of  faith  in  God  above; 
We  love  and  hate,  and  call  the  world  as  witness 

To  our  zeal  in  hate  and  love. 
By  thy  power  to  heal  our  wounds,  to  calm  our  fretting, 

By  thy  beauty  and  our  fear — 
By  thy  promise  of  repose  and  of  forgetting, 

Great  Goddess,  hear! 

We  rest  not  ever  from  our  feverish  striving ; 

Thy  countenance  is  calm. 
We  murmur  as  the  bees  at  time  of  hiving; 

Thy  touch  can  heal  like  balm. 
We  laugh,  we  mourn,  we  weep,  we  shout  for  gladness; 

Thy  silence  bids  us  cease : 
The  lust  for  gold  turns  all  our  joy  to  madness; 

Teach  us  to  know  thy  peace. 
By  the  horror  of  our  life,  and  by  its  glory, 

By  thy  beauty  and  our  fear — 
By  thine  Autumn,  Summer,  Spring,  and  Winter  hoary, 

Great  Goddess,  hear ! 


THE   "FAIR   OLD   TUNES   OF   FRANCE." 

Sweet  old  French  forms !     To  lyrists  who 

Have  waked  your  melodies  anew, 

And  English  to  the  tune  have  set 

Of  roundel  and  of  chansonet, 

To  them  our  praise  and  thanks  are  due. 
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Les  Filles  de  Joie. 

Your  dainty  frames  to  perfect  grew, 
Lively,  melodious  and  true 
Beneath  their  quills.     We  prize  you  yet, 
Sweet  old  French  forms. 

"Fit  audience"  you  find,  "though  few" 
'Mid  those  that  gladly  would  eschew 
The  modern  rhymester's  fume  and  fret, 
His  writhings  in  Fate's  (home-made)  net; 
Right  willingly  we  turn  to  you, 

Sweet  old  French  forms. 


LES    FILLES    DE    JOIE. 

Not  few  are  they  that  move  with  sparkling  eyes, 

And  raiment  glistering  with  shameful  hire, 

Who  dare  not  turn  where  Love  in  torment  lies 

Rejected,  outcast ;  trampled  in  the  mire 

By  little  feet  whose  journey  might  have  been 

Directed  eagerly  his  fane  unto, 

Had  not  the  strife  been  something  over-keen 

With  hungry  Pleasure's  wild  and  heartless  crew. 

And  now  upon  each  city's  crowded  ways, 

Much  mirthful- mirthless  laughter  tells  their  tale. 

In  joyless  joy  they  whirl  through  half  their  days ; 

And  when  chill,  loveless,  Winter  shows  his  pale 

Passionless  features,  vainly  shall  they  cry 

For  leave  with  Love  to  meet;  near  Love  to  die. 
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Nature-  Worship. 

NATURE-WORSHIP. 
Elegiacs. 

My  soul,  methought  thou  wast  born  to  blackness  and 

darkness  unending, 
Blossoming   only  to  fade,  bright-shining   but   to   be 

quenched, 
Travailing  fiercely  and  long   with  pangs  of  unfruitful 

endeavour, 
Journeying   wedded   to   woe,    strivingly   seeking   the 

Right. 

Hating  the  sinner  and  fool  with  true  Pharisaical  hatred, 
Silently  scorning  the  weak,  those  who  had  failed  to 

attain 
That  goal  whereto  thou  wast   pressing  undaunted  by 

flesh's  obstruction. 
Steeled  against  mercy.     Why  not,  surely  the  struggle 

was  hard? 
Hard,  yea  and  cruel  past  measure ;  but  could  the  vague 

prize  for  the  victor 
(He  who  by  conquering  flesh  dares  to  claim  kinship 

with  God), 
Could  that  be  reckoned  to  balance  much  loss  of  humanity 

suffered, 

Willingly  suffered,  Alas ! ,  joys  everlasting  to  gain  ? 
Did   not   a  mocking   voice  ring  steelily   clear  through 

the  aether : — 
"  Joys  everlasting,  where  ?    Kinship  with  God,  what 

avail  ? 
He   who   relinquishing   Nature   or  striving  to  trample 

her  under, 

Deeming   such   struggle  divine,   worthy  the    searing 
of  soul ; 
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Nature-  Worship. 

Searing   of  soul  which  awaits   the   unnatural  horrible 

contest, 
Son    against    mother    engaged,    impotence     warring 

with  might, 

He  is  a  blinded  fool ;  he,  giddily  lifted  by  knowledge, 

Fails  its  source  to  discern,  witlessly  beating  the  air." 

Now  canst  thou  smile  through  thy  tears  at  follies  by 

youthfulness  fostered, 
Leading  to  battles  with  sense,  scoffs  at  thy  mother, 

and  worse ! 

Yea !  thou  in  blindness  didst  worship  Arrogance,  deem- 
ing her  Knowledge, 

Arrogance  crying,  "  Attend,  I  will  the  Secret  unfold. 
Hearken,   ye   children   of   Nature,  I  truly  am  able  to 

shew  you 
How   to   attain   to   the  Truth,  think  not  to  find  it 

on  Earth. 

Nature   your  stepmother   is,   strive   then   to  rid  your- 
selves of  her, 

Strive  to  a  God  unseen,  throned  in  invisible  Space." 
Lured  by  such  blustering  words,  pride-prompted,  pride- 
uttered,  pride-fostered, 
Soul,  thou  didst  enter  the  strife,  Arrogance  hounding 

thee  on. 
Only  at  last,  (having  wasted  the  best  of   thy  strength 

and  thy  powers), 
Nature  as  Mother  didst  own,  peace  as  thy  guerdon 

didst  gain. 
Peace  and  a  happiness   granted   full   freely   to   those 

who  will  have  it, 

Only  denied  to  the  fool  worshipping  brain-fashioned 
Gods. 
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Sappho's  Vision. 

SAPPHO'S    VISION. 

Beneath  the  moon  I  stood,  among  the  trees 
That  shade  my  garden  from  too  curious  eyes, 
And  listened  for  the  sound  that  stirs  my  heart 
And  thrills  my  soul  with  passionate  despair. 
High  on  the  hills  that  rear  their  moonlit  crests 
Each  behind  each  in  solemn-ordered  ranks 
I  heard  a  silver  horn's  melodious  note 
Answer  the  baying  of  Laconian  hounds. 
'Twas  he  I  loved,  following  the  weary  chase 
Unwearied,  with  strong  limbs  and  heaving  breast, 
As  when  I  saw  him  first  amid  the  woods 
Whose  dark  eyes  are  more  cruel  than  his  spear. 
So  when  I  heard  him  on  the  hills  last  night 
My  spirit  yearned  towards  him,  and  I  cried: — 
Help,  Aphrodite  !     Help  me  !     Then  I  swooned. 
Forthwith  I  seemed  to  follow  him  in  chase 
Thro'  savage  silent  forests  hanging  sheer 
About  a  dizzy  cliff,  whose  steep  sides  rang 
With  the  hoarse  voices  of  white  cataracts 
Aplunge  into  the  blackness  stored  beneath. 
Faster  he  fled,  and  faster  I  pursued 
By  thorny  brake  and  treacherous  morass. 
Just  as  my  bleeding  feet  refused  their  part, 
And  all  my  sight  grew  dim,  the  laughing  sea 
Brake  into  foam  before  me.     Then  I  saw 
Her,  the  wile-weaving  Queen  of  gods  and  men, 
Rosy  and  glorious  as  when  she  sprang 
First  into  being  from  the  amorous  wave. 
Gently  she  smiled ;  then  touched  me  with  her  hand, 
And,  smiling  ever,  soothed  my  heart  with  song: — 
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Sappho  to  Phaon. 

Careless  of  pain  sad  Itys  fills 

With  eager  song  the  listening  glade. 

Though  unrequited  passion  fills 

Thine  anguished  heart,  be  not  afraid ! 

He  who  disdains  thy  fond  caress, 

Whose  hand  thy  proffered  bounty  scorns, 

Soon  shall  desire  thy  lips  to  press, 

Soon  heed  no  more  his  hounds  and  horns. 

Can  Aphrodite  ere  forget 

Them  that  to  Love  their  lives  resign  ? 

Never,  while  lovers'  lips  are  set 

To  quaff  Desire's  maddening  wine. 

SAPPHO   TO   PHAON. 
Phaon,  I  love  thee.     Hearken,  lovely  boy ; 

For  by  my  hungry  pain, 
By  unrequited  love,  by  foregone  joy, 

I  love  thee.     Heart  and  brain 
Thou  didst  encircle  with  Love's  maddening  fire, 

Which  thou  wilt  never  quench. 
Ah !  how  I  love  thee ;  but  of  love  I  tire ; 

I  will  go  forth  and  drench 
My  fevered  frame  in  yonder  gleaming  wave, 

'Twill  kiss  me  till  I  rest; 
'Twill  gently  bear  me  to  some  hidden  cave, 

Pillowed  upon  its  breast. 
Dost  hear  me  ?     Yea,  I  see  a  mocking  smile 

Waking  upon  thy  mouth. 
Sweet  Phaon,  why  didst  thou  my  heart  beguile  ? 

(Ai,  Ai,  this  quenchless  drouth !) 
Ah !  Love  and   Hate,  why  did  ye  choose  this    heart 

To  fill  it  with  your  strife  ? 
Phaon,  all  unrelenting,  stands  apart, 

Nor  cares  to  save  my  life. 
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The  Spirit  of  Beauty. 

THE   SPIRIT  OF   BEAUTY. 

(After  Charles  Baudelaire.) 

Fair  am  I  as  breathing  marble,  passing  fair,  ye  mortal 

men, 
And  my  breasts,  where  hearts  are  broken  and  lives 

shattered  every  day, 

These  are  moulded  for  the  poet  to  allure  within  his  ken 
Love  silent  as  old  Earth  is;  Love,  that  passeth  not 

away. 

My  seat  is  Heaven's  azure ;  Sphinx-like,  I  dwell  un- 
known ; 
Gleaming  swans  and  dazzling  snow-drifts  to  my  heart 

their  whiteness  lend  ; 
No  grace-destroying  movement  mars  the  beauty  round 

my  throne, 
No  smile   my  lips  hath  sundered ;    from  mine  eyes 

no  tears  descend. 
Verily  my  lofty  glances  and  my  monumental  calm 

Shall  wrap  the  days  of  poets  in  an  ever-during  gloom; 
I  must  teach  these  gentle  lovers  my  deep  eyes'  undying 

charm — 

Liquid  eyes — whose  magic  lustre  gilds  with  beauty 
e'en  the  tomb. 


THE   ROSE  TREE. 

(After  De  Leyre.) 

With  tender  care  I  planted  it, 

With  loving  eyes  I  watched  it  grow; 

Small  birds  among  the  roses  sit 
Beneath  my  window,  trilling  low. 
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The  Rose  Tree. 

Cease,  happy  birds !  ah !  cease  to  sing, 
Your  love-notes  bring  me  but  annoy ; 

My  lover  far  is  wandering, 

My  lover,  source  of  all  my  joy. 

In  scorn  of  death  he  wanders  far, 

For  gold  he  burns,  from  love  he  flies ; 

Woe's  me  !     Why  cross  yon  harbour  bar  ? 
"Pis  here  at  home  thy  fortune  lies. 

Swallows,  that  swiftly  year  by  year 
Return  with  spring  from  over  sea, 

When  next  your  homeward  course  you  steer, 
Bring,  bring  my  loved  one  back  to  me. 


HIDDEN  MUSIC. 
(After  Victor  Hugo.) 

Hark !  like  faint  chirpings  from  some  nest  unseen, 
Sounds,  by  the  distance  blended,  greet  mine  ear ; 

From  out  the  mazes  of  the  trees  draw  near 

Laughter  and  shouts,  with  noise  of  steps  between. 

Across  the  forest's  dark  and  silent  glades, 

Wherein  the  mystic  moon's  dream-magic  dwells, 

I  hear  how  tremblingly  that  music  swells 
Which    thrills   with    shuddering    joy    the    woodland 
shades. 

'Tis  that  guitar  which  Innsbruck's  mountains  know, 
From  whose  neck  swings  the  shrilly-tinkling  bell, 

Therewith  a  man's  voice  blends;  o'er  wood  and  fell 
To  nameless  song  the  quivering  accents  grow. 
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Horace. 

Awhile  the  music  lingers,  loth  to  cease, 

Where  gleam   the   trees   beneath   the    moon's   calm 

light, 
Then  trembling  dies.     Like  some  bird's  evening  flight, 

The  singer's  voice  drops  earthward.     All  is  peace. 


HORACE,  LIB.  I. 

CARMEN   XI. 

Nay,  seek  not,  fair  Leuconoe,  to  know 

What  length  of  years  upon  this  earth  below 

The  Gods  have  granted  or  to  thee  or  me; 

Regard  not  charts  of  Eastern  mummery. 

Better,  far  better,  patiently  to  bear 

The  lot  assigned  thee  by  the  God  of  air 

And  earth,  almighty  Jove ;  if  he  shall  deign 

To  grant  thee  longer  life,  exempt  from  pain; 

Or  these  tyrannic  storms,  this  boiling  sea. 

This  winter's  rage,  the  last  that  thou  may'st  see. 

Be  wise ;  mix  wine,  and,  since  our  time  is  short, 

Let  not  thy  life  with  schemes  and  hopes  be  fraught, 

E'en  as  we  speak  the  moments  flee  away, 

Enjoy  the  present,  trust  no  future  day. 


HORACE,  LIB.  I. 

CARMEN   XXI. 

Sing  of  Diana,  maidens  fair ; 

Ye  boys,  Apollo  sing ; 
And  Lato,  to  whom  Jove  lays  bare 

His  heart's  deep  counselling. 
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Horace. 

Sing,  maids,  the  goddess  who  delights 

In  streams,  and  leafy  glades 
That  hang  from  Algidus'  cold  heights, 

And  Erymanthus'  shades. 
Sing  loud,  ye  youths,  of  Tempe's  height, 

And  Delos,  whence  is  sprung 
The  God  who  bears  the  quiver  light, 

The  lyre,  and  bow  unstrung. 
'Tis  he  will  ward  off  plagues  and  war 

From  Caesar  and  our  race; 
And  on  barbarian  hordes  afar 

Those  plagues  shall  fall  apace. 


HORACE,   LIB.  I. 

CARMEN   XXIII. 

Shun  me  not,  Chloe,  like  a  frightened  fawn 
That  on  the  mountains  finds  herself  forlorn, 

And  to  her  mother  hies. 

Whose  trembling  heart  is  filled  with  empty  fears, 
A  wild  wolf's  howl  in  every  breeze  she  hears, 

And,  quaking,  onward  flies. 
She  shudders  at  the  Zephyr's  slightest  sound, 
If  lizards  stir  the  briar  sun-embrowned 

Her  heart  with  fear  is  filled. 
I  do  not  follow  thee  to  rend  and  tear, 
Like  some  fierce  tigress,  from  her  bosky  lair, 

In  crafty  hunting  skill'd. 
No  Gaetule  lion  I ;  fair  maiden,  come, 
Leave  thy  dear  mother  and  thy  shelt'ring  home, 

Nor  wedlock's  joys  despise. 
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Horace. 
HORACE,  LIB.  I. 

CARMEN   XXVIII. 

Archytas,  who  didst  measure  sea  and  land 

And  strov'st  to  count  the  innumerable  sand, 

An  heritage  of  shifting  Matine  dust 

Holds  thy  scarce -covered  corse,  and  ever  must. 

What  boots  it  thee,  since  thou  wast  doomed  to  die, 

To  have  essayed  the  mansions  of  the  sky, 

The  world's  broad  surface  to  have  traversed  o'er 

From  pole  to  pole ;  from  Ind's  to  Afric's  shore  ? 

All  die.     E'en  Pelops'  sire,  heavenly  guest; 

Tithonus,  and  just  Minos  ever  blest : 

The  one  was  wafted  to  the  realms  above, 

The  other  shared  the  secret  plans  of  Jove. 

Pythagoras  to  Hell  has  gone  again, 

Who,  ages  since,  upon  the  Trojan  plain 

Battled  and  died ;  and  yielded  nought  to  Death 

Save  nerves  and  sinews  and  his  transient  breath. 

Returned  to  life,  upon  the  temple's  wall 

His  shield  he  spied,  and  testified  to  all 

The  years  he  spent  at  Troy,  by  ample  proof 

A  mighty  judge  of  Nature  and  of  Truth. 

We  all  must  journey  to  the  ruthless  God, 

The  paths  of  Death  by  all  must  once  be  trod : 

Many  are  doomed  Mars'  cruel  sport  to  be, 

Many  are  whelmed  beneath  the  hungry  sea. 

The  young  and  old  rush  crowding  to  the  grave, 

Proserpine  waits  them  o'er  the  Stygian  wave. 

Archytas. 

The  autumn  gale  o'erwhelmed  my  hapless  head 
Beneath  Illyria's  foam,  and  left  me  dead. 
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Horace. 

Then  spare  not,  mariner,  with  niggard  hand 

Upon  my  bones  to  cast  a  little  sand. 

So,  fearlessly  thou  shalt  attempt  the  main ; 

The  cruel  East  shall  lash  the  seas  in  vain  ; 

In  safety  thou  may'st  cross  the  heaving  floods, 

Though  storms  be  wracking  the  Venosan  woods; 

May  Jove,  who  with  impartial  eye  sees  all, 

And  Neptune,  guardian  of  Tarentum's  wall, 

Send  rich  rewards  from  earth,  from  sea,  from  sky, 

To  recompense  thee  for  thy  piety. 

Reject  the  boon  I  crave,  and  on  thy  race 

Ruin,  destruction,  death,  shall  fall  apace. 

If  thou  my  humble  prayer  dost  careless  heed 

No  expiations  shall  annul  thy  deed. 

Thrice  cast  the  dust  upon  me;  then  again 

Pursue  thine  eager  way,  and  plough  the  main. 


HORACE,  LIB.  III. 

CARMEN   IX. 

Horatius. 

Whilst  I  was  pleasing  to  thee, 
Whilst  none  beside  might  woo  thee, 
Nor  fling  his  arms  about  thee, 
When  I'd  no  cause  to  doubt  thee, 
The  Persian  in  his  luxury 
Was  not  so  happy  half  as  I. 

Lydia. 

When  first  thou  didst  adore  me, 
Ere  Chloe  ever  saw  thee, 
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Horace. 

Before  the  minx  had  burned  thee, 
Ere  thou  hadst  harshly  spurned  me, 
Not  Ilia  famed  in  history 
Was  half  so  proud  and  glad  as  I. 

Horatius. 

Ah,  yes,  now  Thracian  Chloe  rules  my  heart 
And  thrills  me  with  her  music  and  her  song ; 
For  whom  I'd  gladly  bear  Death's  keenest  smart 
If  the  hard  Fates  would  but  her  life  prolong. 

Lydia. 

Calais,  son  of  Ornytus,  my  heart 

Binds  with  requited  love's  enduring  thong; 

For  whom  I'd  twice  endure  Death's  keenest  smart, 

If  the  hard  Fates  would  but  his  life  prolong. 

Horatius, 

Nay,  what  if  former  Love  return  ? 

And  'neath  her  brazen  yoke  the  parted  bring. 

If  auburn  Chloe  I  for  ever  spurn 

And  wide  my  doors  to  dearest  Lydia  fling  ? 

Lydia. 

Though  he  is  fairer  than  a  star, 

Thou  most  inconstant,  and  more  fierce  by  far 

Than  Hadria,  I  know  that  willingly 

With  thee  I'd  live,  and  gladly  with  thee  die. 
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